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The ZPournual of Belles Rettres. 
From the Monthly Review. 

1. Letters on the Natural History of the Insects mention- 
ed in Shakspeare’s Plays. With Incidental Notices of 
the Entomology of Ireland. By Rotert Patterson, 
Treasurer of the Natural Elistory Society of Belfast. 
London: Orr & Co. 1838. 

2. Shakspeare's Autobiographical Poems. Being his Son. 
nets clearly developed: with his Character, drawn 
chiefly from his Works. By C. Armitage Brown. 
London: Bohn. 1838, 

The most natural form of speech is that of dialogue. 
In real life, the drama is earlier than the oration or the 
poem. Men talked together by twos and threes, long 
before they had occasion to sing songs or address senates. 
They invented language for the service and pleasure of 
every day life, thinking of nothing further than its use 
in making love and managing their children and ser- 
vants. When in Jater days society had grown, and art 
and refinement crept in, this homely instrument was 
taken up and applied to a wider purpose; it was em- 
ployed to express trains of careful thought, curious in- 
ventions of fancy, the deep solitary musings of thought- 
ful genius, and the burning inspiration of the bard and the 
patriot. To this end, it of necessity somewhat changed 
its character; it became less colluquial, and more formal, 
stately, and graceful. Still more did it become so, when, 
instead of being spoken to the ear, it came to be written 
down in painful characters for the eye; when what had 
been “ winged words” grew stationary, and instead of 
fiying to the mind through the indolent ear, waited in 
grave, bluck forms, upon a dead page, to be sought for 
by the inquisitive eye. Thus the uctive, sparkling, witty 
dialogue, with which man began his life on earth, passed 
into the prosy speech, the grave treatise, the methodical 
dissertation, the measured poem. 

All these, being not the natural but the artificial use 
of a natural instrument, were of course liable to all the 
infirmities of human art, and, among others, to the spe. 
cial one of being heavy and tedious. The man in con- 
versation who harangues instead of talking, has departed 
from the primitive type of humanity, and become a bore; 
and when one of his harangues, or any similar produc- 
tion, deprived of the life imparted to it by the counte. 
nance, voice, and occasion, hus been made a fixture by 
the pen or the printing-press, the chance is that it has 
grown to be ten fold more tedious, and baffles the 
most patient attention. Nothing but use could tolerate 
this mechanical method of receiving ideas. To the un- 
accustomed, it is but a rude, bungling, unsatisfactory 
imitation of the easy and cheerful primitive speech. A 
grown man, though he should master the alphabet and 
the spelling. book, will hardly learn to enjoy reading. He 
can listen with delight to animated conversation, he can 
bend an unfatigued attention to even a profound discus- 
sion, and bear his part in it with the readiness of a 
vigorous intellect; but over an oration in print, or even 
an amusing tale, his mind wanders, and he falls asleep. 
Custom has not rendered easy to him the unnatural pro- 
cess of receiving thought through the eye, instead of the 
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ear. Thousands, we doubt not, who listened with enthu- 


siasm tv the recitation of old Home1’s poems, would have 
accounted the perusal of them on parchment as dull as it 
is to the idlest sophomore of these degenerate days. 
Hence it might be expected that written composition 
would seek those furms which should most nearly resem. } 
ble the primitive modes of familiar intercourse. Accord- 
ingly we find at all times a large tendency toward the 
dialogue. Even historical narrative originally, as in the! 
Old Testament and in the classical writers, was greatly 
dramatic. The poets have especially adopted this me- | 
thod, and in many instances with illustrious success. | 
Milton, perhaps, never excelled his own “ Comus” und | 
“Sampson ;” and within the present generation, many 
gifted authors have given this fashion to their ripest and 
most beautiful inventions. Byron took the dramatic 
form, after trying all othera, and adhered to it with en- 
thusiasm, making it the medium of some of the noblest 
as well as the most exceptionuble creations of his great 
mind, 


There must be some peculiar advantages attendant on 
this form of composition, or it would not thus engage! 
the labours of the gifted, in the face of its obvious diffi- 
culties. No doubt the associations of romance and feel. 
ing with the drama, with its gigantic works in past| 
times, and its fairy illusions in childhood, have done | 
something to effect this result. No doubt the natural 
interest that pertains to conversation has done some. | 
thing. There is much in the circumstance that the| 
reader is introduced to persons rather than things, to 
things only as they affect persons, und to persons them. | 
selves in propria persona, if it be nota bull to say so, | 
and not in description or narrative. He sees, hears, be- 
comes acquainted with them; he does not merely hear, 
about them. The author, too, finds facilities for inven- 
tion in the circumstance that, speaking in the place of 
others, and not in his own person, ho is compelled fre. | 
quently to vary his position, to look on all matters from | 
different points of view, and, instead of being confined 
to that one set of feelings, associations, and opinions, 
which belong to himself, to express those which are 
suitable to many. He thus, in fact, multiplies himself; | 
opens many veins of thought, and gathers innumerable 
suggestions of fancy, from which he would be wholly | 
debarred if writing in monologue, ‘The field of the} 
drama thus becomes one of inexhaustible fertility. Ima-! 
gination, personating now one and now another, looking | 
on nature, on man, and on the incidents of the scene, | 
first with the feelings of one party, and then with those, 
of another, gathers novelty and riches at every step of | 
the progress, 


This, however, implies the power of throwing aside 
one’s identity, the poet’s casting himself into the place 
of another. This great power of the imagination is per- 
fectly possessed by few, and every degree of imperfec- 
tion unfits for the work. Here, therefore, lies the chief! 
impediments to success. The author is tempted at every 
turn to forget his assumed cliaracter and speak in his 
own tongue; thus to destroy the verisimilitude by caus- 
ing the persons of the scene to recite descriptions or 





| smooth spotted stalk. 


sentiments, beautiful in themselves and well suited t» 
the author, but inappropriate to the characters ani 
situations. Few have the self denial requisite to blot 
out some of their happiest passages, simply because they 
are inappropriate. Authors are, in this, too like th: 
pretty actress, who makes herself ridiculous by the ric‘: 
elegance of dress, in which she personates the part 
of the bar-maid, sacrificing to her own appearance th: 
propriety of the piece. 

This introduction will, perhaps, not be considered in- 
appropriate to the subjects that we intend to embrace 
in this article. We shall first endeavour to show tho 
great acquaintance Shakspeare had with natural history, 
and the valuable uses he made of this knowledge ; and 
shall also try and trace, with the excellent glossary be- 
fore us, the names of various species, both of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, alluded to by tho “ Immortal 
Dramatist” in his plays. 

We now present our readers with a slight notice of a 
few of the plants mentioned in Shakspeare, which we 
have abridged from a paper read before the Medico-Bu- 
tanical Suciety, by Mr. Rootsey, and which will exhibit 
the “ Bard of Avon” as a most exact surveyor of the 
vegetable world. 


“ Hemlock. I was lately enquiring the particular spe- 
cies which the Welsh call Cegyd, and was told it differed 
from hemlock. Hemlock, they said, grew in gardens, 
like parsley: but Cegyd grew in moist hedges, with a 
Shakspeare likewise speaks of 
hemlock as a corn-field plant, which can be no other than 
the AEthusa Cynapium. 


‘Crowned with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckov-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.’— Lear, act iv. se. 4. 


“In other places he is very precise in distinguishing 
it from kecksies, by which name I have always heard the 
Conium maculatum distinguished in Essex, 


* Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank furmitory 
Doth feed upon, while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery. 
The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected rank 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beanty and utility.’ 

King Henry V., act v. sc. 2. 


This word kecksies is evidently the Welsh Cegyd, and 
the Latin Cicuta. 
“It was the root of hemlock which was used as an 


ingredient in the poisonous cauldron of the witches in 
Macbeth, 


* The root of hemlock digged in the dark.’—Act iv. se. 1. 


“As the Conium maculatum is likely to be meant 
in this place, I think the Athusa should be called by 
Withering’s name of lesser hemlock. 

“The etymology of the word hemlock is obscure. 
consider that the word is derived from its ill smell, anc 
consists of the aspirate H prefixed to the radix, whicl: 
in Greek is Moly, from scavre, to moil, or defile. Henev 
it is properly applicable to the Allium moly, and ths 
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Ligusticum Pelopponense, which latter I suppose to 
liave been the Concion of the Greeks. 

“ Fumiter or Fumitory. This double orthography 
uf our poet illustrates the etymology of this word. It 
takes its name of Fumus tere from its almost aerial 
lightsomeness and glaucous colour. 

“ Thistle. The word thistle seems to belong to the 
Dipsacus, called in English Teasle, and in Latin Car- 
duus, from its having the shape of a heurt. Wool is 
carded and teased by means of the Dipsacus fallonum. 
I suppose it takes the name of Dipsacus from its thirsty 
nature; for in all weathers it holds between its leaves 
an abundance of water, 

“ Harlock, Charlock, Scharlock, and Scarlet, seem to be 
tha same word with garlic, and perhaps with carrot, 
and originally applicable to the Sinapis arvensis, or the 
Allium moly, or sume other plant of a more orange 
colour. In this neighbourhood, the name of Carlock 
cups is given to the Ranunculi, and perhaps the Caltha ; 
and, after ali, the Calendula may be the true plant from 
whence the name of Scarlet is derived. 

* Nettles, | have no doubt, receive their name from 
their use as a substitute for hemp in the construction of 
nets, and therefore the word applies to Urtica, although 
in this place it may be supposed as equally applicable to 
Lamium, or the dead nettle. 

“ Cuckoo-flowers. This name is applied to three ge- 
nera, Cardumine, Lychnis, and Orchis. On asking a 
poor woman for the name of the Lychnis diocia alba, 
she said it was called Ladies’ attire: 


* And lady-smocks, all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue” —, 
Love’s Labour Lost, act v. se. 2. 


a name certainly preferable to that of our poet for the 
Cardamine pratensis, to which he evidently applies it. 
The erchis is called in Essex cuckco-flower. The wood- 
seer, called in the New Forest tuckoo-spit, and which, 
as I was informed in Sweden, the peasants consider as 
the cause of madness in cattle, abound upon the Lych- 
nis and the Cardamine, and seems to indicate why they 
should bear the name of cuckoo-flowers. Linneus gives 
to the Ragged Robin the name of Flos cuculi, which I 
consider to be less entitled to it than the diocia; for L 
believe the latter to be Shakspeare’s plant. The flowers 
of Cardamine are considered to be anti-spasmodic; but 
in the New Forest the Genista anglica is administered to 
children fur those convulsions that accompany dentition. 

“The cuckoo.buds of the above passage must be the 
Caltha palustris, and may possibly be our author's 
cuckoo-fiowers. 

“ Darnel is said to be a poison which destroys the 
sight: its quality is narcotic, and its name I suppose to 
be from the same radix as the Greek dagSave, dormio. 
The word ray, or in French jurag, seems to be the 
Greek aga, and to mean poison, as @s @ris in Latin, 
whence erugo. 


**T was full of darnel, do you like the taste ?’ 
First Part King Henry V1. «ct iii. sc. 2. 


The Myrica gale scems to possess an intoxicating pro- 
perty, and is used sparingly for that purpose in Norway, 
in their drink. 

“ Burnet, in Latin sanguisorba, so called from its use 
being chiefly confined to young females, appears to me 
to be equivalent to the Greck word parthenium, a name 
generally applied to another plant used as an emmena- 
gogue. 

“ Cowslips. The soporific principle of these flowers 
may perhaps reside in their freckles. The poet has 
pointed to it, in his Midsummer Night’s Dream, with 
peculiar beauty and elegance: 


* The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours : 
In those freckles live their savours. 
1 must go seek some dewdrops here, 
And hang a pear! in every cowslip’s eur.’ 
Act ii. sc. 1. 


The agrocable odour of these flowers would indicate that 
the virtue, if extracted by the chemist, might combine 
the adventages of opium with those of saffron. 

“ Clover. This, I imagine, derives its name from its 
leaf being cloven; it would then have the same mean- 
ing as clubs at cards. 

“ Docks, This herb may tuke its name from its pene. 
trating into the ground, A dog may also be suppused 
to be named from the propensity of the terrier to dig into 
the earth, The genus Rumex, particularly the species 
of Hydrolapathum, or Aquaticus, presents us with an 
excellent astringent. Its affinity to the rhubarb, and 


the use made of the species R, acutus, would entitle it 


to reak high in the materia medica. The Britannica of 
the ancients was our common water-dock, aud I am not 
aware that we a more powerful or more eligible 
native astringent than this plant. 

“ Burs. Woodville, in his Medical Botany, figures the 
Arctiam lappa, which prefers a drier situation than the 
A. bardena; the latter must therefore be considered the 
plant of Shakspeare. The name is doubtless of the same 
meaning as briar, and seems to imply that it is borne 
away by the passing traveler, to whose clothes the 
flowers or the stems strongly adhere. 

“ Mandrake. There are two plants which are deno- 
minated mandrake by our countrymen; they have large 
and forked rvots. Of these, the Bryonia diocia is largest, 
white, and hairy; the ‘T'amus communis is smaller, dark, 
and smooth. akspeare compares Justice Shallow to 
these rvots. 


“*I do remember him at Clement’s Inn, like a man 
made after supper of a cheesg- paring. When he was 
naked, he was for all the world like a forked radish, 
with a head fantastically carved upon it with a knife; 
he was the very genius of famine, yet lascivious as a 
monkéy, ard they called him Mandruke.’"—King Henry 
IV. act iii. se. 2. 


“The etymology of the word is from its root bein 
generally divided and forked like a man. % 
*Semihominis mandragore flores.’-—Colum. 

It is also denominated Mandragon by Gerard. The 
English word man exists in the Latin Aumanus ; like- 
wise in the Hebrew, and other languages. In the pre- 
sent instance, it is found in the Greek combined with 

the word dracon, from cépxw, aspicio. 

“ Littleton supposes the word is substituted for andra- 
goras, from ay, vir, and ayew, loquor. ‘Quod huma- 
nam speciam quodam mvudo etiam vocem quum evellitur, 
si vera tradunt referat ejulans ? To this Shakspeare 
adverts: 


* And ehrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth; 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad.’ 
Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 2 
Again, 
‘Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
Vd—’ Second Part King Henry VI. act iii. se. 2. 


From hence it appears that the plant was believed to 
_—* horrible and fatal shriek when dug out of the 
earth. 

“ A small forked root has been reeeived in this coun- 
try from Chinese Tartery, the name of which is Gin- 
seng. I have always believed that the Chinese etymo- 
logy of this word was Jin seang (vide Morr. 8868), Mr. 
Morrison, however, in No. 8803, gives it differently; and 
in part iii. p. 187, ho gives it thus, jin san, from jin, a 
man, and sen, gradual; its slow growth being supposed, 
according to him, to have suggested the name. I am 
still of opinion that the furm 8803 is rather derived from 

, OF jin-seang, man’s likeness; and I have no doubt 
but it has the same meaning as the word mandrake, al- 
though the origin of the term may have been obscured 
by its antiquity. 

“ Mr. Morrison illustrates the use of this root in the 
following paragraph, which, as it indicates its virtue, I 
may be pardoned for transcribing. ‘The true Shang- 
tang gin-seng may be essayed by two men walking to- 
gother a few miles, one having jin-san in his mouth, and 
the other with his mouth empty. When he who has 
nothing in his mouth is panting exceedingly, the other’s 
breath will be just as usual.’ This passage reminded 
us of Shakspeare’s 


*One poor pennyworth of sugar-candy to make thee 
long-winded.’—King Henry VI. act iii. se. 3. 
Thus gin-seng appears to be chewed in the celestial em- 
pire as tobacco is with us. Loureiro shows that the 
Cunadian rout, Nin-sing, is very different in quality as 
well as in appearance. Galen, writing of mandrake, 
observes, that its virtue resides in its rind, or bark, and 
he considers it as cold in the highest degree. By his 
terme hot and cold, we must understand the acrid and 
the narcotic of modern toxicologists; and those plants, 
the temperature of which, by the old writers, was con- 
sidered as of the third and fourth degree, must merit 
our particular attention, The plant of Galen was the 
Atropa mandragora, and the Circeum of Pliny, em- 
ployed by Circe in her incantations. Shakspeare alludes 
to it when, to imply madness, he says, 
‘I think you all have drank of Circe’s cup.’ 
Comedy of Errors, act v. sc. 1. 


And again, 
‘Or have we eaten of the insane root, 





That takes the reason prisoner.’— Maebeth, act i. sc. 3. 





“As the lurid Solanum Melongena, Melanzana, or 
Mala insana, mad-apples, is evidently named from its 
effect upon the brain, so the analogous root of the Atropa 
mandragora must be the insane-root of Shakspeare. It 
was also administered in the liquid form ; for Cleopatra 
says, 

* Ha, ha, 
Give me to drink mandragora, 
That I might sleep out this great gap of time.’ 
Anthony and Cleopatra, act i. se. 5. 


The syrup of it was likewise given as the syrup of poppy : 


* Not poppy nur mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou hadst yesterday.’— Othello, act iii. se. 3. 


** As the hemlock and the marmaduke, so the hebe- 
non, &c., were directed to be gathered at midnight. 


* Thoughts black, hands up, drugs fit, and time agreeing, 
Confederate season, else no creature seeing. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic and dire property 
On wholesome life usurp immediately.’—Act iii. se. 1. 
(Pours the poison into the sleeper’s ears.) 


“ Being a native of the countries of Circe and Medea, 
it was ho doubt one of those which the latter collected 
to renovate Aison. 


‘In such a night 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old son.’ 


“ The Parisian Circea Lutetiana is by our botanists 
denominated enchanter’s, or enchantress’s nightshade ; 
but I generally give it the shorter name of Hagwort, 
and, in the manner of Pythagoras, I dedicate it to the 
number 2, as the horse-chestnut and ragwort to the num. 
bers 7 and 13, expressive of the major and minor modes 
in music, and of the weeks and lJunations in astronomy. 

“ The wandrake of Scripture, which had a remarkable 
smell, was evidently the flower of a different plant. In 
Hebrew it is dudain, or davidaim, as it were the Flos 
amoris, or Flor amor; and hence, probably, our word 
daffodils, 


* That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ 
Winter's Tale, act iv. sc. 4. 


The daffudils of Milton were, however, our crown im- 
perials, as, lamenting the death of Lycidas, he says, 
alluding to the nectaries of that flower, 


* Bid amaranthus all his beauties shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.’ 


“ Poppy. Having found that our Foxglove is deno- 
oppy & is de 
minated poppies in the New Forest. A reason is given 
that the flowers can be popped upon the hand. The 
Papaver, therefore, is improperly called in English by 
that name. The seeds of the purple papaver are known 
by the name of maw-seed, which indicates the proper 

uglish appellation of that plant; and this agrees with 
its name in the different languages that are dialects 
of the Teutonic, and also with the Greek mecon, &c. 
Shakspeare, however, when he alludes to its entering 
into the composition of drowsy syrups, must have meant 
the Papaver somniferum. ® 

og purples. The name of Foxglove, or Folk’s- 
gloves, Finger-flower, or Digitalis, and Dog-fingers, as 
it is called in Wales, together with the magnificent 
spike of purple flowers borne by the Digitalis purpurea, 
induce me to conjecture that this plant is alluded to by 
our illustrious poet as long purples: 


‘There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy st:cam ; 
Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
Bat our culd maids do dead men's fingers call them.’ 
Hamlet, act iv. sc, 7. 


“ The common blue bells might perhaps be thought to 
be the garland-flower of Ophelia ; but Lightfoot says it 
is the Orchis mascula, though Martyn considers that the 
name of Dead-men’s fingers would better apply to the 
palmated species. Lightfoot, thinking probubly that he 
had discovered the liberal name, may have supposed, 
upon this foundation alone, that the plant was an orchis. 
What this liberal name is in reality may be known tu 
gentle shepherds, but by me is only supposed to be the 
same which Dampier has applied te a South American 
tree, whose flowers may perhaps resemble those of our 
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digitalis in form, if not in colour. Ina Hampshire the 
Lotus corniculatus is called dead men’s fingers, bu} in 
the vicinity of Bristol the plant has various names; 
fingers and toes, devil's fingers, devil’s claws, and crow- 
toes. The last seems to pvint it oat as the tufted crow- 
toe of Milton’s Lycidas. Gerard, however, in his Index, 
applies this name to the hyacinth, which, by Johnson, 
in his supplementary appendix to his edition of Gerard, 
is called crow-leck. . 
k “Gerard gives the name of crow flowers to the Lychnis 
floscuculi, while to another species, the diocia, he has 
attached that of crow-soap, which latter, in Johnson’s 
appendix, is made synonymous with Saponaria, or soap- 
wort. I think none of these were the crow-flowers of 
the poet. ‘Fhe Caltha palustris is called. by that name 
in some parts of the country, and is much used by 
. children in their garlands and festivities, together with 
the flowers of Ranunculus bulhosus and R. acris, which 
are called ciaysies and May-flowers. The latter term 
in Middlesex is given to the Iris palustris. In Essex the 
flowers called May are those of the Prunus spinosa, 
rather thun the Crategus oxyacantha. ‘This discre. 
pancy in our English names may be considered as a 
reproach to science; but the botanist, who delights in 
the contemplation and study of wild words ,as well as 
wild flowers, may find an ample field, or rather garden, 
for his erudition, in comparing the synonymes of Bri- 
tish and Eyropean plants, especially those whose facul- 
ties were discovered and appreciated by our experienced 
and benevolent ancestors, who extended their researches 


‘To every herb that sips the dew.’ 
The caltha I take to be the Mary-buds of Shakspeare. 
*And winking Mary-buads begin 
Tv ope their golden eyes, 
With every thing that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet arise.’"—Cymbeline, act ii. sc. 3. 


The Marygold is the calendula. 


‘The Marygold that goes to bed with the sun 
And with him rises weeping.’ 
Winter’s Tale, act iv. sc. 3. 


“ Hebenon. Shakspeare ascribes the death of Hamlet 
to the juice of hebenon having been poured into his ear. 
As he beautifully describes the action of the poison, I 
transcribe the entire passage : 


Ghost. ‘Sleeping within mine orchard, 
(My custom always of the afternoon,) 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leporous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 
And a most instant tetter barked about 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body.’— Hamlet, act i. se. 5. 


“The word hebenon means black, the h being a non- 
essential letter. Hence I conceive this plant to have 
been the Atropa belladonna, which, where it is wild in 
Gloucestershire, is by the country people called, from the 
colour of its fruit, ink:berries. From the following pas- 
sage, I think it may have been used for poisoning darts 
and javelins: d 


* Love’s golden arrow at him should have fled, 
And not death's ebon dart, to strike him dead.’ 
Venus and Adonis. 


“T make no doubt that the name of henbane is a cor. 
ruption of hebenon, and strictly applicable to the black- 
berry of the Dwale, so called from its effect in making 
us dull and sullen. (Hence Solanum? Lethale). 


* And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this..—Hamiet, act i. sc. 5. 


“ As for the word nightshade, given probably from its 
forming a shed for the night; this seems appropriate to 
the dulcamara, whose bending twigs form an arbour like 
the clematis. I once imagined, though I have not had 
an opportunity of proving it, that the nightshade pos- 
sessed the property of shedding and diffusing a peculiar 
smell during the night, and that it derives its name ac- 
cordingly. This property has furnished appellations to 
the lily and the lilac. 

_ “ Heart’s-ease. There is an interesting, and as I am 
informed, an ancient custom which has descended to the 
preser* dew now existing in some parts of Wales, that, 





when a lady wishes to deviate from the usual practice 
of waiting for certain advauces to be made by the other 
sex, she, in a graceful and elegant manner, by present. 
ing the gentleman with a flower of the Viola tricolor, is 
understood to make the first overture; and thus silently, 
but expressively, relief is made to supersede the anxiety 
of mind which is occasioned by a state of uncertainty 
and inquietude. Hence the name of heart’s-ease. 
* Musicians, O, musicians! heart’s-ease, heart’s-ease! O, 

An you will have me live, play heart’s-ease.’— 

‘Why heart's ease?’ 

‘Oh, musicians, because my heart itself plays 

My heart is full of wo.’—Romeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 5. 

(To be continued.) 
—_>— 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


China, continued.—The religions of China 
are three; the systems of Confucius, Laou-tse, 
his cotemporary, and Buddha. Of these, the 
first is the most honoured, both by the govern- 
ment and the learned; the works of Confucius 
constitute the class-books of the schools, and 
the ground-work of the public examinations for 
literary honours, which are sought after with 
wonderful interest. ‘To succeed in these exa- 
minations, it is necessary to put forth extraor- 
dinary exertions; a vast amount of book learn- 
ing must be committed to memory ; success is 
crowned with honourable appointments, the 
literary being always the chosen officers of 
government. ‘The first five or six years are 
spent in committing the canonical books to 
memory ; another six years are required to sup- 
ply them with phrases for a yood style; and an 
additional number of years spent in incessant 
toil, are needed to ensure success. Long be- 
fore the break of day, the Chinese student may 
be heard chaunting the sacred books, and till 
late at night the same task is continued. Of 
ope man it is related, that he tied his hair to the 
beam of a house, in order to prevent his nodding 
to sleep. Another, more resolute, was in the 
habit of driving an awl into his thigh when in- 
clined to slumber. One poor lad suspended his 
book to the horn of a buffalo, that he might 
learn while following the plough; and another 
bored a hole in the wainscot of his cottage, that 
he might steal a glimpse of his neighbour’s light. 
They have recorded that one student, fearing 
the task assigned to him was too hard, gave up 
his books in despair, and was returning toa 
manual employment, when he saw an old wo- 
man rubbing a crow-bar on a stone; on asking 
her the reason, she replied, that she was just in 
want of a needle, and thought she would rub 
down the crow-bar tll she got it small enough. 
The patience of the aged female provoked him 
to make another attempt, and he succeeded in 
attaining to the rank of the first three in the 
empire. On being declared a good scholar, the 
poorest peasant exchanges his parents’ hard fare 
and lodgings for the society and privileges of 
the rich; he rides in his palanquin, and asso- 
ciates with the first ranks. All persons acquire 
some knowledge of letters, and learning, such 
as it is, is more common in China than in any 
other part of the world. Six poor brothers will 
frequently agree to labour hard to suppert the 
seventh at his books, with the hope that, should 
he succeed and acquire office, he may throw a 
protecting influence over his family, and reward 
them for their toil. Others persevere to the 
decline of life in the pursuit of literary fame ; 
and old men of eighty bave been known to die 
of sheer excitement and exhaustion in the exa- 
mination halls. The Chinese look upon the 
public examinations as the glory of their land, 





and think meanly of those nations where the 
same plan is not adopted. Their mode insures 
a corps of learned officers, and might with great 
safety be adopted in America with regard to 
numerous classes we could name. 

Of course the spiritual condition of this 
highly interesting nation has attracted the 
attention of the religious world in both Eu- 
rope and America. Much exertion and ex- 
pense have been incurred to introduce both the 
catholic and protestant forms of belief. The 
catholics long maintained missionaries, who 
sacceeded in making converts to some extent, 
but latterly they have all been driven out of 
the country by order of the emperor. Great 
numbers of converts are, however, alleged to 
exist still in the interior, the government inter- 
fering little with private belief, so long as it is 
not enforced or taught by foreigners. ‘The pro- 
testants have not been very successful in China 
proper; a few only have embraced the doc- 
trines taught by Dis. Morrison, Milne, and Par- 
ker. The latter is an American missionary, 
who unites in his own person the character of 
physician of both body and soul. The confi- 
dence reposed in the medical man who pre- 
serves your life, it was justly supposed, would 
pave the way for the doctrines of the gospel 
and the moral and spiritual amelioration of the 
people. In November, 1835, Dr. Parker opened 
an ophthalmic hospital in Canton, at which, 
within the space of two years, three thousand 
patients were relieved, besides some very dis- 
tressing and alarming instances of tumours, 
which were removed with success. One man 
had his arm amputated at the shoulder joint, 
being the first instance in Canton of a native’s 
voluntarily submitting to the removal of a limb. 
The people have been remarkably eager to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the institution, 
and have been very grateful for the assistance 
imparted. The recovered patient frequently 
sends presents of money and fruit, which are 
always applied for the benefit of the sick. No 
opposition has been made to Dr. Parker, and 
his mode of gaining their confidence. it is sup- 
posed, may ultimately open a road to his ulterior 
object. 

The missionary, Mr. Medhurst, whose new 
work has just been republished in this country, 
gives a flattering hope that the gospel may yet 
be introduced, but he admits that little has 
yet been done, except in the translation of the 
Scriptures, and in founding types for its dis- 
semination. He also alludes feelingly to the 
fact, that almost every where Christian mission- 
aries have been followed by the Christian rum 
barrel, and deplores that Christians are now fill- 
ing China with the noxious opium, so destructive 
to the human race. It is hardly safe to declare 
that there is danger in introducing Christianity 
into any country, but it is clear that Christian 
practice does not conform to Christian precept. 

A few words in this place may not be mis- 
placed respecting the eminent Chinese scholar 
and missionary, Dr. Morrison, who has laboured 
in the field in China with so much industry. 
From the era of the reformation to the com- 
mencement of the present century, protestant 
Christians attempted nothing for the evangelisa 
tion of China, and to the present moment every 
thing that is attempted to this end is contrary 
to the laws of the empire. The London Mis- 
sionary Society was the first protestant institu- 
tion that considered the wants and claims of 
the Chinese. In 1805 they came to a resolution 
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to attempt a transiation of the Scriptures into 
the language, a work of uncommon difficulty. 
In 1806 two missionaries, Brown and Morrison, 
were appointed, and directed to turn their atten- 
tion to the study of the language. Mr. Brown 
declined the undertaking, and young Morrison, 
assisted by a Harmony of the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles, translated into Chinese by a 
catholic missionary, and found in the British 
Museum, and a Latin and Chinese dictionary, 
commenced his difficult study. In 1807 Mr. 
Morrison arrived in America, it being thought 
advisable he should sail in an American mer- 
chantman, then in better odour in Canton than 
the English. Many of our citizens had the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance, and Mr. 
Madison, secretary of state, gave him a letter 
of introduction to our then consul at Canton, 
which afterwards proved of great service to 
him. 


At Canton he lived a recluse life, adopting, 
injudiciously, as he subsequently discovered, 
the dress and manners of the natives, allowing 
his nails and hair to grow, eating with chop- 
sticks, and walking about the factory in thick 
Chinese shoes. He diligently pursued his stu- 
dies under great discouragements, having to 
guard against the jealousies of the Chinese 
government on the one hand, and those of the 
catholic priests at Macao on the other. He 
was soon appointed translator of the company, 
in which capacity, while he was very useful to 
his employers, he found time to study and to 
preach, and in 1810 he published the Acts of 
the Apostles in Chinese. 

Besides several tracts and a grammar, in 
1812 he issued the Gospel of St. Luke in Chi- 
nese, notwithstanding the edicts of the govern- 
ment. In 1813 our missionary was joined by 
Mr. Milne, an able and intelligent coadjutor, 
who distributed the printed works in Java and 
various parts of the Archipelago. Mr. Morri- 
son soon completed and published the New 
‘Testament, continuing his labours in Canton, 
expounding the Scriptures and praying with his 
domestics, some of whom appeared to profit by 
the word, and expressed a desire to be baptised; 
but little good in this way appears to have re- 
sulted. ‘The Chinese dictionary, so creditable 
to Mr. Morrison, was now in progress, and also 
the translation of the Old ‘Testament by Milne 
and Morrison, and the latter opened a dis- 
pensary for the Chinese poor at Macao, which 
became very popular, but time and funds were 
inadequate to its continuance. {[n 1822 Dr. 
Morrison brought his Chinese dictionary tu a 
close; it was printed by the East India Com- 
pany at an expense of seventy-five thousand 
dollars. By its means valuable facilities are 
furnished for the use of English students, and 
the language being understood, we have since 
had translations of some Chinese novels, plays, 
&c., under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic 


Society; thus gradually and recently have we- 


begun to know something more of this remark- 
able and ancient people. 


Two of Morrison’s converts assisted to dis- 
tribute books on Christianity, and a Mr. Med- 
hurst, whose new work on China is now before 
us, Mr. Gutzlaff, and other missionaries, made 
surreptitious voyages along the coast, and dis- 
tributed thousands of copies of the Scriptures 
and tracts, we believe without producing much 
effect. In 1834 Mr. Morrison died, and no 
well-grounded hope exists that any permanent 


impression has been made by his mission, 
though he certainly bas paved the way by his 
labours for future exertions. 


Pelayo.—We have received from the Messrs. 
Harpers a new novel by Mr. Simms, entitled 
* Pelayo, a Story of the Goth, by the Author of 
Mellichampe, Guy Rivers, The Yemassee, &c.” 
of which public ramour speaks well. 

Also, from the same press, “ A System of 
Greek Prosody and Metre, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges, by Charles Anthon, 
LL. D.” 

Silliman’s Journal for October, as is too 
commonly the case, did not reach us till No- 
vember, a delay that is consequent probably on 
the mode of transmitting it, and which should 
be corrected. Among other excellent articles in 
the number, we have read with unmingled plea- 
sure the Rev. Alexander Young’s memoir of 
Dr. Bowditch; it is remarkably well written, 
full, and comprehensive, considering its length; 
so highly do we like its spirit, that an early 
opportunity will be embraced to give it place 
in our columns. 

The Athenian Institute Lectures commence 
this (Tuesday) evening, and as we prophesied for 
a week past, scarcely a ticket could be procured 
for love or money, A class of 1300 or 1400 
persons, so readily obtained, must be gratifying 
no less to the managers than the lecturers. We 
may anticipate a capital discourse from the Rev. 
Albert Barnes to-night, on the Progress and 
Tendency of Science. 

The Religious Souvenir for 1838 has been 
published and is for sale in this city by Henry 
Perkins. Being edited by Mrs. Sigourney, it 
cannot fail to have an extensive demand. The 
paper and letter-press are in the usual excellent 
style of this annual. 


Mudie'’s Physical Man, repuplished in Bos- 
ton by Otis, Broaders & Co., is an excellent 
book, in duodecimo, with the merits of which 
we became acquainted some weeks since in a 
London edition. The style in which this vo- 
Jume is published merits strong commendation. 
We have rarely seen such highly finished mus- 
lin binding, and the interior corresponds with 
the outside press. Mudie’s several works en- 
joy a gond reputation at home ; the fear is that 
success tempts him to publish too much. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School has been received 
by our readers with that distinguished approba- 
tion which such a classic in its way deserves. 
Perhaps the following notice, by no less a per- 
son than Coleridge, may not be unacceptable : 


“Tt at once soothes and amuses me to think—nay, to 
know, that the time will come when that little volume 





(Mrs. Leicester's School) of my dear and well nigh old. 
est friend, dear Mary Lamb, will be rot only enjoyed 
but acknowledged as a rich jewel in the treasury of our 
permanent English literature; and I cannot help run- 
ning over in my mind the long list of celebrated writers, 
astonishing geniuses, novels, romances, poems, histories, 
and dense political economy quartos, which, compared 
with Mrs. Leicester’s School, will be remembered as 
often and prized as highly as Wilkie’s and Glover's epics 
and Lord Bolingbroke’s philosophics, compared with Ro- 


binson Crusoe !"—Coleridge’s Lettere and Conversation, 
11, 195. 


Charles Lamb wrote a portion of the tales: 
his contributions were 
No. VIII. Maria Howe, or the Effect of Witch 
Stories. 
IX. Susan Yates: First Going to Church. 
X. Arabella Hardy: the Sea Voyage. 








The rest by Mary Lamb. 





Se also Reed’s Philadelphia edition of Words- 
worth for a notice of Mary Lamb, among the 
notes on p. 373. 


A London paper contains a letter from its Madrid 
correspondent, which, in describing the seige of Murella, 
says:— Many found their death there, notwithstanding 
which they stormed again next morning at three differ- 
ent places, but with no better success.” 

Neat Pun.—M. de Narischkin was one day at court 
when the conversation turned upon the war which Rus- 
sia had then declared against Turkey. The empress- 
mother was very animated on the subject, but frequently 
interrupted by the noise of a door which creaked upon 
its hinges, she enquired of M. de N. what it could be? 
He immediately replied, “C'est la Porte qui demande 
des secours a la Gréce.” 

Religious Denominations.—The following is an esti- 
mate of the numbers of each religious denomination in 
the United States, all of whom elect their own teachers 
iu their several parishes, except the Catholics and Me. 
thodists. 

In these two orders the teachers are set over their 
congregations by the authority of the supreme heads of 
their respective churches. 


Baptists, 4,300,000 
Methodists, ; - 3,000,000 
Presbyterians, % 2,275,006 
Congrepationalists, S - 1,400,000 
Roman Catholics, ¥ 800,000 
Episeopalians, . 600,000 
Universalists, 600,000 
Lutherans, 4 549,000 
Dutch Reformed, 459,000 
Christians, y 300,000 
Friends, . A 

Unitarians, 220,000 
Mormonites, . J ; 12,000 
Dankers, P 7 ‘ 30,000 
Mongonians, . . , 5,000 
Shakers, . ‘ 4 R 6,000 
Swedenborgians, . 5 4,000 


—=———— 


This week bills have been sent to subscrib- 
ers who are in arrears. To these we beg to 
draw immediate attention. It costs no more 
to remit at one time than another; and punctu- 
ality would remove a great deal of anxiety. If, 
in place of thinking the subscription price a 
trifle, and not worth consideration, each would 
deem it an item of importance to the publisher, 
who from these items has to meet all his va- 
rious payments, we believe there would be less 
remissness. 

As sending bills is both troublesome and ex- 
pensive, we purpose, by the end of the year, 
to publish the names of forgetful subscribers, 
and the amount of arrearages. We hope, how- 
ever, to see very little space occupied in this 
manner. 

As the exchanges are now much more favour- 
able, notes of good banks may be remitted by 
post at our risk. We take the word of any 
gentleman, without requiring the certificate of 
a postmaster. Nov. 6. 

—<—— 
FOR SALE, 
A share of the interest of a publication office, 
where several works of a valuable and permanent 
nature are published. To an active man, who 
could superintend the business, this affords an 
excellent opportunity for investing profitably a 
few thousand dollars. For particulars, address, 
post paid, ** B. C., Proposals,” to the care of 
the subscriber. 
A. WALDIE. 


—— 
Mr. C. James, of Cincinnati, is an acknow- 
ledged traveling agent for my publications. 
ADAM WALDIE 


October 14, 1838. 
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